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"It was shown to him by General Jackson, as shown in the 'correspondence,' and in the 'Exposition;' and is only reproduced here for the sake of doing justice to Mr. Monroe."
Nothing short of an imperious necessity for space prevents my publishing this remarkable document, the "Exposition," in full; but having made what I hope will be regarded as an intelligent synopsis of the paper, I cannot too earnestly urge political critics and historians to turn to Mr. Benton's work and read the whole paper. It was General Jackson's earnest request that the paper should be put into his biography. There is no evidence that he ever made any other request as to what should go into the book. Mr. Parton had the paper when he wrote his biography, and the book shows that he was making no effort to keep it in prescribed limits, yet he did not publish this paper. But more than this, it is General Jackson's carefully prepared version of an intensely interesting historic period, in which he was the central figure, involving scenes which will have their pros and cons as long as big men and great deeds in high places are talked and written about.
This subject, which would take up many pages of the book, may not be interesting to paragraph readers, but with students of history, not one, perhaps, knowing the conditions, will commence the paper without finishing it, and having called attention to it, careful readers will turn to Mr. Benton's book and read it. The interest in it at once becomes absorbing when it is seen that a skeleton is found in Mr. Monroe's Cabinet and uncovered, causing a sensation that the discovery of hidden crime produces, though it had been concealed for twelve years under the sacred obligations resting on Cabinet officers to tell no tales. The discovery of this skeleton aroused passions, alienated friends, called up witnesses, brought collisions in high places, dissipated suspicions and substituted convictions, which must stand or fall by the paper given to the public. Under all
8-2betweenre raising questions, that the Government pro-l motive. But they so conducted it as to authorize and suggest that imputation. Their movements all took a personal and vindictive, instead of a legislative and remedial, nature."
